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PREFACE. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  interest  excited  by  the  Lectures  given  by  Dr. 
Clay,  of  Manchester,  on  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  Tobacco,  I  felt 
desirous  that  they  should  not  be  lost  to  the  public,  having  been  eye-witness  of 
great  good  effected  by  them.  My  notes  and  recollections  of  them  were  extensive, 
and  I  thought  a  small  pamphlet  would  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  I 
therefore  waited  on  Dr.  Clay  to  solicit  him  either  to  publish  the  Lectures  him¬ 
self,  or  allow  me  to  make  use  of  my  notes  for  that  purpose.  His  time,  however, 
was  too  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  professional  duties  to  attend  to  it;  but  in 
order  to  forward  my  views  he  kindly  lent  me  the  short  notes  from  which  he  lectured 
to  assist  me.  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  give  more  of  this  valuable  information 
than  I  at  first  anticipated,  still  it  is  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  original.  In  order 
that  it  might  not  extend  too  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  second  lecture  on  opium 
eating  is  omitted,  but  which  may  come  before  the  public  at  some  future  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  this,  my  first  effort,  meet  with  the  support  I  hope  for. 


A.  HAMILTON. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TOBACCO, 

AND  ITS  PERNICIOUS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 


If  it  be  at  all  justifiable  to  attack  any  custom  or  habit  that  can  be  proved 
highly  pernicious  to  society,  there  needs  not  the  slightest  apology  for 
introducing  the  following  remarks,  as  they  are  written  in  the  hope  of 
subduing  some  of  the  most  disgusting,  injurious,  and  useless  appendages 
to  society,  which  are  often  misnamed  “luxuries,” — I  mean  smoking , 
chewing  tobacco ,  and  taking  snuff.  These  practices  are  of  so 
filthy  and  disgusting  a  nature,  and  attended  by  so  many  evils,  pro¬ 
ducing  such  fearful  results  to  man,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  it  remains  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems,  how 
such  practices  can  ever  be  tolerated  amongst  a  thinking  people,  much  less 
become  popular  to  an  extent  so  inconceivable,  as  to  be  justly  considered  a 
national  evil,  and  of  so  alarming  a  nature,  that  it  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  every  man,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-being  at  heart,  to  exert 
every  means,  towards  suppressing  objects  so  vitally  injurious. 

The  immense  revenue  derived  from  the  consumption  of  the  materials 
producing  consequences  so  bad,  is  unfortunately  a  barrier  too  powerful  to 
lead  one  to  expect  any  very  extensive  reformation  ;  for,  whilst  there  are 
but  one  or  two  humble  engines  at  work  shewing  their  evils,  there  are 
thousands  of  interested  individuals  preaching  up  their  supposed  virtues, 
reckless  of  the  consequences  to  society,  and  desirous  only  of  the  profits 
arising  therefrom.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  serious  consideration,  that  any 
government  should  be  upheld  by  revenues,  raised  on  the  principles  of  de¬ 
preciating  the  comforts,  undermining  the  constitutions,  and  inculcating 
the  most  pernicious  habits  of  its  subjects  ;  but,  as  this  applies  itself  to 
many  other  luxuries,  independently  of  those  now  alluded  to  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  any  further  comment  on  that  subject  would  be  unnecessary,  and  I 
shall  proceed  forthwith,  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of 
each.  The  first  to  which  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 

TOBACCO,* 

almost  every  person  knows  to  be  an  article  manufactured  from  a 
narcotic  plant  ( Nicotiana )  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
North  America,  Peru,  West  Indies,  (Cuba)  Asiatic  Turkey,  China, 
and  the  Phillipine  Islands,  from  whence  our  supplies  are  chiefly  derived, 

*  The  discovery  of  America  enabled  many  adventurers  to  return  home  laden  with  the  products 
of  the  new  continent,  some  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  race,  of  which  the  potatoe  is 
one  that  has  tended  more  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  great  mass  of  the  community  than  the 
most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  philosopher.  Tobacco,  another  of  its  products,  has  been  variously 
estimated.  The  impetus  which  commerce  received,  however,  by  transferring  these  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  World  has  been  considerable,  and  in  that  respect  has  benefitled  a  numerous  class  of 
adventurers  and  trading  speculators — whether  the  objects  introduced  were  productive  of  good  or  evil 
to  society  remains  to  be  shewn. 
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though  it  is  evident,  from  many  experiments,  that  the  plant  grows  per¬ 
fectly  well  in  our  own  climate,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  cultivated. 
There  is,  I  believe,  in  existence,  a  law  in  England  imposing  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  rod  of  ground  planted  with  it ;  and  in  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany,  there  is  a  very  singular  rep; int  of  a  little  tract  of  1682, 
quarto,  on  the  “  History  of  Coffee,  Tea,  Chocolate,  and  Tobacco,” — by 
this  we  learn,  that  it  then  grew  in  great  plenty  in  Gloucestershire,  Devon¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  some  of  the  western  counties;  and  that  his  Majesty 
sent,  every  year,  a  troop  of  horse  to  destroy  it,  lest  the  trade  of  our 
American  plantations  should  be  ruined,  which  is  the  real  motive  of  its 
not  being  allowed  to  be  cultivated  at  home,  though,  if  it  were  actually 
needed,  or  had  any  virtues  worthy  of  notice  to  encourage  its  growth,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  shew  why  it  should  not  be  grown  in  our  own  islands 
— nevertheless,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  it  is  not,  and  would  be  much  better 
if  its  cultivation  was  discouraged  elsewhere.  Were  its  effects  on  mankind 
better  understood,  and  more  seriously  considered,  the  world  would  be 
more  guarded  in  its  use,  and,  perhaps,  its  abuse  would  receive  a  check 
sufficient  to  retard  its  cultivation,  and  thus  far  benefit  society,  by  lessen- 
the  evil,  if  not  eradicating  it. 

The  leaves  of  the  Nicotiana  (of  which  there  are  about  thirty  species, 
all  possessing  nearly  the  same  properties)  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  very  acrid  burning  taste.  They  give  out  their  acrid  matter 
both  to  water  and  spirits  ;  the  watery  infusion  is  of  a  yellow,  or  brown 
colour;  when  digested  in  spirits,  it  is  of  a  deep  green.  The  several  sorts 
of  tobacco  brought  into  this  country,  are  stronger  in  taste  than  that  of  our 
own  growth,  and  the  extracts  made  from  them  are  more  fiery,  but  less  in 
quantity.  Two  species  are  held  in  particular  repute,  the  Nicotiana  Ta- 
bacum ,  and  Nicotiana  Rustica.  The  name  of  tobacco  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  word  tobago,  the  name  of  a  pipe  used  in  Virginia, 
but  more  probably  from  Tobago  one  of  the  West  India  islands, — from 
whence  it  was  first  obtained  bv  M.  Nicot ;  hence  the  botanical  name  given 
to  the  plant  is  Nicotiana.  From  this  the  tobacco  of  commerce  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  manufactured.! 

ITS  INTRODUCTION  INTO  EUROPE.  * 

This  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  luxury,  as  has  been  stated,  wras  first 
noticed  by  M.  Nicot,  but  Hermandez  Toledo,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  Spain  and  Portugal.  From  thence,  by  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador,  it  found  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  used  by  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis  in  the  form  of  powder.  This  woman,  notorious  for  her  instigation 
of  the  massacre  of  the  protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  may  be 
considered  the  first  snuff-taker.  In  the  tract  connected  with  the  Harieian 
Miscellany,  before  alluded  to,  it  states  the  Irish  as  being  the  first  in  the 
British  Isles  that  powdered  their  tobacco  leaves,  and  used  it  in  the  form 

+  The  uatives  of  the  American  continent  called  it  petun;  and  the  islanders  called  it  yoli. 

*  Tobacco  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Kings,  Legislators,  Philosophers,  Poets,  Moralists,  and 
Physicians.  It  has  been  lauded  with  the  most  lavish  encomiums  ;  it  lias  been  anathematised  with 
the  most  bitter  hatred;  it  has  been  cherished  as  a  luxury  and  interdicted  as  a  most  deadly  poison. 
It  produces  in  some  fleeting  moments  of  pleasurable  sensation,  in  others  the  most  deadly  nauseating 
effects . 
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of  snuff.  From  the  fact  of  Catherine,  queen  of  France,  using  it  so  early, 
it  got  the  name  of  Herba  Reginas,  or  Queen’s  Flerb,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  It  then  came  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  the 
pope’s  nuncio,  who,  returning  from  his  embassy  at  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  courts,  carried  the  plant  to  his  own  country,  and  thus  acquired  a 
fame  little  inferior  to  that  which,  at  another  period,  he  had  won  by  piously 
bringing  a  portion  of  the  real  cross  from  the  holy  land.  It  was  received 
with  general  enthusiasm  in  the  papal  states,  and  scarcely  less  favourably 
in  England,  into  which  it  was  introduced,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584.  And  there  is  now  a  public 
house  at  Islington,  called  the  “  Pied  Bull,”  in  which  the  distinguished 
knight  lived,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  whimsical  mistake. 
Sir  Walter  was  enjoying,  in  his  room,  a  quiet  pipe  ;  his  servant  entering, 
saw  volumes  of  smoke  surrounding  his  master,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Virgil, — 

“  Fauclbus  ingentem  fuinum,  mirabile  dictu 
Evomit,  involvitque  domum  caligne  caeca.” 

The  domestic,  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  alarmed  at  seeing  him,  as  he 
supposed,  on  fire,  rushed  from  the  room  to  return  for  the  purpose  of 
overwhelming  the  lover  of  smoking  with  buckets  full  of  water.  A  verv 
ingenious  and  learned  writer  on  this  subject,  to  whose  essays  in  the  old 
“  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,”  for  the  year  1810  I  must  refer  you, 
seems  to  imply,  that  King  James  sacrificed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  his 
love  of  the  herb,  which  the  King  thoroughly  detested,  and  which,  he 
believed,  depraved  the  morals  of  his  people.  The  gallant  knight  seems 
to  have  indulged  in  his  favourite  habit  to  the  last;  for  our  old  herbalist, 
Parkinson,  tells  us,  when  talking  of  the  Nicotiana  Rustica , — “  This 
kind,  although  it  be  not  thought  so  strong  or  sweet  for  such  as  take  it  by 
the  pipe,  yet  have  I  known  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  make  choice  of  this  sort  to  make  good  tobacco,  of  which 
he  knew  so  rightly  to  cure,  as  they  call  it,  that  it  was  held  almost  as  good 
as  that  which  came  from  the  Indies,  and  fully  as  good  as  any  other  made 
in  England.”  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  some  other  person  was 
the  real  introducer,  and  that  Sir  Walter  was  its  first  patron  in  England. 
Ralph  Lane,  who  returned  to  England  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  has  the 
credit  of  being  its  first  introducer  in  1560,  whilst  the  earliest  evidence  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  using  it  was  in  1584, — sixteen  years  after  its  real 
introduction.  Tobacco,  however,  was  supposed  to  be  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1565.  In  1570,  Lobelius  tells  us  it  was  culti- 
vited  in  England ;  and  Clusius  says  that  “the  English,  on  their  return 
from  Virginia,  brought  tobacco  pipes  made  of  clay  ;  and,  since  that  time, 
the  use  of  drinking  tobacco  hath  so  much  prevailed  all  England  over, 
especially  amongst  the  courtiers,  that  they  have  caused  many  such  pipes 
to  be  made  to  drink  tobacco  with.”  By  “  Baker’s  Chronicle,”  we  learn 
that  it  was  not  brought  until  1586,  being  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  he  ascribes  its  introduction  to  Ralph  Lane.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  from  the  information  gathered  from  the 
botanical  wrorks  of  the  day.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  smoking  of 
tobacco  must  have  been  a  common  custom  in  China,  even  before  the  dis- 
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covery  of  America.  Pallas,  the  observing  and  correct  traveller,  <ells  us 
that  the  preparation  of  the  leaves,  so  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the  form 
of  their  pipe,  prove  that  the  custom  must  have  been  original,  and  not 
borrowed  from  nations  which  had  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  the  pipe  and  tobacco-purse  are  parts  of  their  dress  ;  the  herb  that  is 
indigenous  to  their  soil  is  of  the  mildest  quality,  and  they  have  no  relish 
for  that  which  Europeans  use.  Smoking  is  with  them  a  very  common 
luxury,  although  it  is  forbidden  by  the  law. 

OPPOSITION  TO  ITS  INTRODUCTION  INTO  EUROPE. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  that  this  noxious  weed 
found  its  way  into  Europe.  Divines,  physicians,  and  even  kings,  put 
forth  their  powers  against  its  use.  It  was  declared  sinful  by  the  priests, 
and  in  1624,  Pope  Urban  VII.,  published  a  bull,  excomunicating  all 
persons  found  guilty  of  snuffing  or  smoking  during  divine  service.  Pope 
Innocent,  in  1690,  renewed  the  bull  of  Urban;  and,  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  Sultan  Amu  rath  IV.  made  smoking  a  capital  offence,  on  the 
ground  of  its  producing  infertility.  In  Russia  smoking  was  forbidden 
under  the  pain  of  having  the  nose  cut  off.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
learned  Beckman  tells  us,  this  punishment  was  mitigated  to  being  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  street  with  a  pipe  bored  through  the  nose.  In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland,  it  was  made  a  subject  of  public  prosecution ;  for,  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  the  public  regulations  placed  the  prohibition 
of  smoking  among  the  ten  commandments,  immediately  opposite  that 
against  adultery.  The  civil  powers  of  Turkey  and  Persia  were  early 
arrayed  against  it;  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  a  Treatise  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject,  observes  that  “  merchants  often  lay  it  in  bog- 
houses,  that,  becoming  impregnated  with  the  volatile  salts  of  the  excre¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  rendered  brisker,  stronger,  and  more  foetid  ;  and,  further, 
it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that,  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  herb,  it  is  very 
frequently  moistened  with  stale  urine.”  The  celebrated  James  I.  of 
England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  (often  entitled  the  “  British  Solomon,”)  did 
not  think  it  beneath  the  royal  dignity  to  take  up  his  pen  upon  the  subject. 
He  accordingly,  in  1603,  published  his  famous  “  Counter'  JBlaste  of 
Tobacco”  in  which  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs, — “  It  is  a 
custom  loathesome  to  the  eye ,  hateful  to  the  nose ,  harmful  to  the  brain , 
dangerous  to  the  lungs ,  and ,  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless” ;  and  again,  in  the  same  publication,  he  observes, — “  Tobacco 
is  the  lively  image  and  pattern  of  hell ;  for  it  hath,  by  allusion,  in  it  all 
the  parts  and  vices  of  the  world,  whereby  hell  may  be  gained ;  to  wit, 
first,  it  is  a  smoke — so  are  all  the  vanities  of  this  world  ;  secondly,  it  de- 
lighteth  them  that  take  it — so  do  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  delight  the 
men  of  the  world ;  thirdly,  it  maketh  men  drunken  and  light  in  the  head 
— so  do  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  men  are  drunken  therewith ; 
fourthly,  he  that  taketh  tobacco  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him — even 
so  the  pleasures  ol  the  w’orld  make  men  loathe  to  leave  them,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  enchanted  with  them.  And,  farther,  besides  all  this,  it  is 
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like  hell  in  the  very  substance  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  stinking-  loathsome  thing* 
and  so  is  hell.  And,  finally,”  says  the  same  author,  “  were  I  to  invite 
the  Devil  to  a  dinner,  he  should  have  three  dishes  ;  first,  a  pig ;  second, 
a  poll  of  ling  and  mustard ;  and,  third,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture. 
Have  you  not  reason  to  forbear  this  filthy  novelty,  so  basely  grounded, 
so  foolishly  received,  and  so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof? 
In  your  abuse  thereof  sinning  against  God,  harming  yourselves  both  in 
person  and  goods,  and  raking  also  thereby  the  marks  and  notes  of 
vanity  amongst  you ;  by  the  custom  thereof  making  yourselves  to  be 
wondered  at  by  all  foreign  nations,  and  by  all  strangers  that  come 
amongst  you,  to  be  scorned  and  contemned !  ” 

Antiquated  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  their  truth  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  having  subsequently  been  supported  by  abundance  of  facts,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew.  Some  critics  have  observed  that  the  third  dish 
with  which  he  would  have  entertained  the  Devil  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  Tobacco ,  since  he  says  it  is  “for  digesture, ”  but  the  virulence  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Royal  writer  throughout  the  whole  of  his  publication 
against  the  use  of  Tobacco,  leaves  no  room  to  form  any  such  conjecture. 
The  ironical  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  written  would  convince  any 
impartial  judge  that  the  celebrated  author  thought  as  little  of  its  digestive 
powers,  as  of  any  other  virtues  it  had  been  supposed  to  possess,  on  which 
he  is  too  positive  to  be  misunderstood.  Charles  the  1st.  son  of  James, 
inherited  his  parent’s  hatred  against  Tobacco,  laid  a  heavy  impost  upon 
it,  and  it  was  only  on  the  score  of  the  revenue,  raised  from  it,  that  he 
attempted  to  monopolise  it  afterwards. 

Camden,  the  celebrated  historian,  speaking  of  its  introduction  says,  that 
“  some  through  wantonness,  with  inexpressible  greediness,  sucked  in, 
through  an  earthen  pipe,  its  excessively  stinking  smoke,  which  they 
afterwards  blew  out  of  their  nostrils :  insomuch  that  Tobacco  shops  are 
not  less  frequent  in  towns  than  ale-houses  and  taverns,  so  that  English¬ 
men’s  bodies,  which  are  so  delighted  with  this  plant,  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
be  degenerated  into  the  nature  of  barbarians.”  Many  Physicians  of  the 
greatest  celebrity  wrote  powerfully  against  its  use,  and  maintain  that  its 
injurious  qualities  were  so  apparent  that  it  ought  never  to  be  used  except 
when  given  under  the  guidance  of  a  medical  man,  and  never  to  be 
countenanced  as  a  luxury  from  the  known  evils  it  possessed ;  even  its 
powers  as  a  medicine,  are  very  far  from  being  as  great  as  many  have 
supposed.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  regal,  sacerdotal  and  medical 
wrath,  the  tobacco  plant  extends  itself  far  and  wide,  and  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  most  universal  and  pernicious  luxuries  in  existence. 
Vain  were  the  vituperations  of  James  the  1st.,  or  the  heavy  imposts  of 
Charles ;  the  people  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  arguments  and  expostu¬ 
lations,  and  to  the  appeal  made  to  their  common  sense,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  national  pride,  all  of  which  were  fruitlessly  invoked  to  exter¬ 
minate  its  use.  Some  supporters  however  were  found  to  the  royal 
doctrines.  Sylvester  the  celebrated  poet  wrote  his  “  Tobacco  Batter’d , 
or,  at  leastwise  over  love ,  so  loathsome  a  vanitie,  by  a  volley  of  hot 
shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon” ;  in  which  we  find  he  con¬ 
sidered  tobacco  as  a  provocation  to  drinking,  and  says  it  derived  its 
name  from  Bacchus. 
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“  Which  of  their  weapons  hath  the  conquest  got, 

Over  their  wits ;  the  pipe  or  else  the  pot  ? 

For  even  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Seems  to  allude  to,  and  include  the  same  : 

Tobacco,  as  To;  one  would  say ; 

To  cup-god  Bacchus  dedicated  aye.” 

On  the  contrary,  however,  others  wrote  in  its  praise ;  Castor'  Duranti 
writ  verses  upon  it ;  Raffaelle  Thorius  too  lavished  the  most  egregious 
encomiums  on  the  plant,  and  in  language  not  unworthy  of  Virgil,  poured 
forth  some  beautiful  lines.  He  calls  it 

“  Planta  beata,  decus  terrarum,  meonus  Olympi.” 

He  attributes  the  discovery  of  this  noxious  herb  to  Bacchus,  Silenus,  and 
the  Satyrs,  the  representatives  of  Drunkenness,  Gluttony,  and  Lust. 
He  dwells  upon  its  power  of  exciting  the  mind,  and  ascribes  some  won¬ 
derful  effects  to  it.  Thus  when  confused  and  nervous,  the  orator  had 
only  to  light  his  pipe,  and  be  himself  again. 

“  Si  modo  vel  micam  generosa  e  stirpe  vorassit 
Fumanti  tubulo,  accenso  seu  lumine  sensim 

Res  recepisse  suas  prendisse  fugacia  verba  < 

Thesaurosque,  animi  populo  expossuisse  stupenti.” 

The  English  Students  carried  this  noxious  hatyt  into  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  professors  of  the  Universities  soon  imitated  the  evil  habits  of 
their  pupils. 

One  of  the  great  objections  to  smoking  is  the  offence  given  to  the 
ladies.  King  James,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  his  days  it  was  their  great 
delight  to  fill  the  pipe'for  their  favoured  lovers  ;  and  certainly  many  of 
the  American  dames  owe  a  share  of  their  happiness  to  tobacco  ;  for  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  planters  in  Virginia,  being  all 
bachelors,  considered  themselves  as  merely  temporary  residents  of  the 
colony,  and  their  habits  of  life  became  very  unsteady.  The  company  in 
London,  being  anxious  to  remedy  this  evil,  determined  to  export  from 
England  a  very  unusual  article  of  commerce,  a  number  of  young  ladies 
to  supply  the  settlers  with  wives.  A  cargo  of  these  fair  creatures  was, 
accordingly  dispatched,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
enthusiasm  ;  but  the  wary  merchants  at  home  had  taken  care  to  make 
their  consignment  a  mere  mercantile  transaction,  and  each  young  lady 
was  obliged  to  find  a  lover  who  would  give  an  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  exchange  for  her  fair  self,  to  pay  the  expences  of 
the  voyage.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  speculation  was  most 
successful.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  tobacco  plant,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  its  real,  with  its  supposed  and  imaginary  virtues,  have  only 
been  acknowledged  to  the  world  about  three  hundred  years,  which  is  very 
different  from  those  plants  that  were  originally  intended  for  the  general 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind. 

Whilst  we  admit  that  no  object  in  nature  wras  ever  created  in  vain, — 
however  trifling  and  insignificant, — (and  the  tobacco  plant,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  had,  to  a  limited  extent,  medicinal  virtues,)  yet,  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that  it  was  never  intended  for  that  general  application 
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to  which  man,  in  his  proneness  to  adopt  filthy,  and  even  injurious  customs, 
has  applied  it,  and  which  has  now  grown  into  a  habit  so  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  and  yet  so  universally  adopted,  that  all  efforts  must  be  una¬ 
vailing  that  attempt  to  eradicate  it  entirely,— the  only  hope  remaining 
being  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sensible  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  evils  inflicted,  and  thereby  check  its  progress  as  far  as 
possible,  whilst  the  truly  and  wilfully  ignorant  will  still  consume  the 
article  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  interested  individuals  ;  the  only  real 
advantage  ever  derived  from  it.  If  it  could  be  proved  so  highly  valuable 
and  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man,  could  it  have  been  supposed 
that  its  virtues  would  not  have  been  acknowledged  much  earlier  in  the 
world’s  history  than  we  have  any  proof  of.  Yet  although  the  ancients  of 
all  nations  were  remarkable  for  their  rigid  and  persevering  search  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  such  objects  as  were  useful  as  medicines  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  or  as  matters  of  diet, — notwithstanding  the 
tobacco  plant  for  upwards  of  5,000  years  lay  hid  in  its  well  merited 
obscurity,  till  wrested  therefrom  by  the  idle  and  profligate  to  perpetuate  a 
dirty  habit,  an  increasing  evil,  pandering  to  an  unnatural  appetite  for  a 
supposed  and  miscalled  luxury,  as  disgusting  as  it  is  prevalent  in  society, 
and  which  forms  the  connecting  link  to  other  habits  equally  bad,  and  to 
which  9-10ths  of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  our  modern  world  is 
mainly  attributable.  It  is  evident  from  this  the  original  object  of  this 
plant  has  been  grossly  misapplied,  and  its  votaries  have  formed  a  very 
erroneous  opinion  of  its  properties,  and  as  wre  had  progressed  so  well 
without  it  for  so  long  a  period.  Its  medicinal  powers  were  of  such  a 
nature,  many  substitutes  were  to  be  had  equally  as  good.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  fortunate  if  it  never  had  been  discovered  :  certainly 
we  could  have  dispensed  with  it  5,000  years  longer  ;  instead  of  suffering 
loss,  the  world  would  have  been  much  benefited. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  enter  on  the 
mode  of  cultivating  and  preparing  the  tobacco  of  commerce.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  long  and  tedious,  and  attended  with  many  difficulties,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  almost  endless  schemes  to  ensure  a  proper  state  of  decom¬ 
position,  and,  with  the  mixture  of  noxious  materials,  to  establish  the 
flavour  wanted  for  the  different  varieties  sold. 

With  respect  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  in  its  various  forms,  we 
can  scarcely  form  any  conception.  In  Europe  it  is  enormous.  In  the 
British  Isles  alone,  the  extent  of  consumption  is  such,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  imagine,  from  the  returns,  that  the  inhabitants  made  it  one  of 
their  chief  articles  of  diet,  and  that  it  was  as  necessary  to  their  existence 
as  flour  and  meal. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  is  so  extensive,  as  to  encourage  every  species 
of  adulteration.  This  system  is  now  carried  on  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
extent,  so  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  the  genuine  tobacco  leaf  as  the 
genuine  tea  leaf,  which  almost  amounts  to  an  impossibility, — little  more 
than  one  half  of  every  pound  of  tobacco  or  tea  being  of  the  genuine  plants. 
It  would  be  no  great  loss  to  society,  if  the  articles  added,  by  way  of  adul- 
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teration,  were  of  a  harmless  character ;  but  this  ia  far  from  being  the  case. 
In  many  instances,  the  additional  object  is  equally  poisonous  with  the 
original  herb,  and  in  some  even  more  so.  The  only  object  in  view  is  to 
substitute  a  cheaper  article  ;  increasing  its  weight,  and,  by  procuring  a 
certain  flavour,  increase  the  general  consumption. 

In  order  to  shew  you  how  little  respect  is  paid  to  the  constitution  of 
the  smoker  or  chewer  of  tobacco,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  articles  used 
in  the  adulteration.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  King  of  Denmark,  he  states,  that  the  excrements  and  urine 
of  bog-houses  were  in  common  use  by  the  merchants  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  particular  flavour  in  request.  Only  fancy  to  yourselves  such 
a  filthy  addition  to  a  herb  that  has  to  be  inhaled,  or  its  juices  sucked,  into 
the  mouth  of  any  human  being.  This  alone  would  make  any  sensible 
reflecting  person  disgusted  with  the  bare  idea,  and  assuredly  he  would 
pause  before  he  attempted  to  consume  such  a  compound.  The  bark  of 
the  Cascarilla  is  added,  not  only  for  its  flavour,  but  to  increase  its  weight, 
— being  a  cheaper  substitute,  this  is  however,  a  harmless  addition.  Com¬ 
mon  smokers  like  a  very  lively  tobacco, — that  is,  one  that  burns  well  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose  salt  petre  is  added,  which  gives  it  the  same  qualities 
as  a  piece  of  touch- paper,  used  by  boys  to  start  fireworks — it  also  adds  to 
its  weight  considerably  ;  for  the  latter  object,  common  salt  is  used  exten¬ 
sively,  and,  when  the  tobacco  is  chewed,  the  salt  excites  thirst,  to  be 
quenched  by  an  additional  supply,  or  some  highly  stimulating  drink, 
common  drinks  not  effecting  the  object  required.  Urine  and  Sal  Ammoniac 
are  added  to  make  the  mass  more  pungent  and  acrimonious.  Black  Helle¬ 
bore,  Alum,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  (two  of  which  are  deadly  poisons,) 
are  often  used  for  establishing  a  taste  desired  by  some  consumers.  The 
quantity  is  increased  by  large  additions  of  the  common  Dock,  and  also 
Lettuce  leaves  ;  sometimes  preparations  of  Copper,  Lead,  and  Antimony, 
(the  two  former  very  poisonous,)  are  often  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 
These  and  many  other  substances  are  added  according  to  the  judgment  of 
manufacturers,  who  keep  their  processes  as  secret  as  their  being  under  the 
excise  laws  will  permit,  all  of  which  are  used  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  indivi¬ 
duals  who  require  something  to  heighten  the  common  flavour  of  the  herb.* 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  man  and 
other  animals,  my  object  being  to  prove  it  a  deadly  poison,  and,  therefore, 
highly  pernicious  to  the  consumer,  contracting  not  only  habits  the  most 
revolting  to  society,  but  attended  with  serious  consequences,  by  the  inroad 
it  makes  into  the  constitution  of  man — destroying  his  body  for  a  very 
fleeting  and  short-lived  enjoyment. 

That  the  properties  of  tobacco  are  highly  poisonous  is  now  placed 

*  Interesting  to  Tobacco  Consumkks. — A  bill  is  now  before  parliament  containing  the 
following  clause  : — “  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  manufacturer  of  tobacco  shall  receive,  or  take  into, 
or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  sugar,  treacle,  molasses,  or  honey,  (except  for  the  necessary 
and  ordinary  use  of  his  family,  the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  such  manufacturer,)  nor  shall  any 
manufacturer  of,  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  tobacco,  receive,  or  take  into,  or  have  in  his  custody  or 
possession,  any  commings  or  roots  of  malt,  or  any  ground  or  uriground  roasted  grain,  ground  or 
unground  chicory,  lime,  sand,  [not  being  tobacco  sand,]  umber,  ochre,  or  other  earths,  sea-weed, 
ground  wood,  peat  or  other  moss,  or  any  leaves,  or  any  herbs  or  plants,  [  not  being  tobacco  leaves  or 
plants,]  or  any  syrup,  liquid,  substance,  material,  matter,  or  thing,  to  be  used  or  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  substitute  ior,  or  to  increase  the  weight  of  tobacco  or  snuff’,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same, 
and  £200.  ’  Are  we  to  infer,  from  this  prohibition,  that  tobacco'  chewers  are  occasionally  indulged 
with  a  mouthful  of  lime!  sand!  umber!  ochre!  peat!  and  sea-weed  ? 
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beyond  a  doubt,  and  its  effects  on  man  and  other  animals  are  similar  to 
those  of  henbane,  hemlock,  deadly  nightshade,  prussic  acid,  &c.  In  every 
instance,  when  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
indigestion,  mental  depression,  and  death.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  its 
use  these  symptoms  are  produced  with  greater  rapidity,  and  with  tenfold 
force.  The  great  objection  to  its  use  is,  that  it  vitiates  or  wastes  the 
saliva,  and  thus  influences  hunger  and  digestion  ;  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
are  certainly  somewhat  affected,  for  the  saliva  becomes  bitter,  and  the 
breath  foetid  ;  the  teeth  are  rendered  yellow  and  black  ;  and,  without  ex¬ 
cessive  caution,  in  carefully  washing  the  mouth  after  each  indulgence, 
the  gums  are  liable  to  become  diseased,  and  the  teeth  consequently  to 
decay  ;  the  sight  very  often  is  impaired  ;  and  if  the  habit  be  carried  to 
excess,  the  mental  faculties  are  often  injured.  Smoking  is  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  thin,  to  the  hectic,  and  to  hypochondriac  persons ;  it  creates  an 
unnatural  thirst,  and  too  often  leads  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors ;  it  also 
gives  a  taste  for  indolent  habits,  and  to  a  general  torpor.  Excessive 
smoking  is,  of  course,  neither  warranted  by  good  sense,  nor  can  it  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  without  detriment  to  the  functions  of  important  organs.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  these,  I  could  cite  numerous  authorities  of  the  highest  ability. 
Professor  Hitchcock  says,  “  I  group  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco  together, 
being  equally  poisonous ;  alike  to  be  rejected,  because  they  agree  in  their 
effects,  producing  stupor  and  insensibility  ;  and  the  effects  of  tobacco 
cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  violent  vegetable  poisons  so 
well  known.”  The  celebrated  Dr.  Rees,  in  proving  the  violence  of  tobacco 
as  a  poison,  says,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat, 
will  kill  it  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  Dr.  Hassock  calls  Tobacco  a 
fashionable  deadly  poison  ;  maintaining  that  the  great  increase  of  dyspepsia, 
the  alarming  frequency  of  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  di¬ 
seases,  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  says,  that  Linnaeus,  in  his  natural  arrangement,  has 
placed  tobacco  in  the  class  Luridce ,  which  signifies  pale,  ghastly,  livid, 
dismal,  and  fatal.  “  To  the  same  ominous  class,”  he  adds,  “belong  fox¬ 
glove,  henbane,  deadly  nightshade,  lobelia,  and  other  poisonous  plants, 
bearing  the  tremendous  name,  ‘  Atropa,’  one  of  the  furies.”  He  says, 
“  When  tobacco  is  taken  into  the  stomach  for  the  first  time,  it  creates  a 
nausea  and  extreme  disgust.  If  swallowed,  it  excites  violent  convulsions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  eject  the  poison  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward.  If  it  be  not  very  speedily  and  entirely  ejected,  it  produces  great 
anxiety,  vertigo,  faintness,  and  prostration  of  all  the  senses  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  death  has  followed.”  The  oil  of  this  plant,  he  adds,  is  one  of 
of  the  strongest  vegetable  poisons,  insomuch  that  we  know  of  no  animal 
that  can  resist  its  mortal  effects.  “  Moreover,”  says  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  course  of  practice,  “  I  never  observed  so 
many  palid  faces,  and  so  many  marks  of  declining  health  ;  nor  ever  knew 
so  many  hectical  habits  and  consumptive  affections,  as  of  late  years  ;  and  I 
trace  this  alarming  inroad  on  young  constitutions  principally  to  the  per¬ 
nicious  custom  of  smoking  cigars.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  gives  a  case  of  a 
young  man,  after  indulging  himself  with  two  pipes,  was  seized  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  syncope,  stupor,  stertorous  breathing,  spasms,  and  an 
insensible  pupil. 
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The  watery  infusion  of  tobacco  has  a  violent  effect  on  many  ;  when 
applied  externally,  it  cannot  however  be  denied,  that,  in  some  diseases  of 
the  skin,  it  has  been  of  service,  when  judiciously  applied ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing-  cases  will  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  watch,  with  the  most  anxious 
care,  lest  any  untoward  symptoms  should  present  themselves.  The 
vomiting,  overpowering  nausea,  the  sudden  torpor  of  the  brain,  the  death¬ 
like  swooning,  and  even  death  itself  rapidly  occurring,  should  be  borne  in 
recollection. 

A  little  boy,  aged  eight  years,  had  long  been  afflicted  with  tinea  capitis , 
(or  scald  head)  which  had  proved  very  obstinate.  His  father  applied 
over  his  head  the  expressed  juice  of  tobacco,  obtained  by  wetting  the 
dried  tobacco-leaves,  then  placing  them  between  two  iron  plates,  and 
pressed,  by  which  means  the  juice  is  extracted.  This  fluid  was  applied 
at  five  minutes  before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  child  almost 
immediately  complained  of  giddiness  and  loss  of  sight,  so  that  his  father 
smilingly  observed,  “  the  boy  is  drunk  he  soon  afterwards  became  sick, 
vomited  frequently,  and  in  large  quantities  ;  he  had,  also,  an  inclination  to 
go  to  stool,  but  could  not  evacuate  ;  his  limbs  tottered,  his  face  was  pale, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat  ;  his  mother  assisted  him  to  bed,  into  which 
he  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  had  an  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces ; 
his  countenance  now  appeared  sunk ;  his  limbs  were  motionless,  except¬ 
ing  now  and  then,  when  his  legs  were  drawn  towards  his  belly  convulsively; 
he  complained  of  thirst,  and  of  violent  pain  in  his  bowels  ;  his  \Umle  body 
was  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat ;  at  half-past  five  he  expired,  only  three 
hours  and  a  half  after  the  application.  On  dissection  no  organic  change 
was  perceptible. 

In  another  instance,  an  infusion  of  this  herb,  made  according  to  the 
“  London  Pharmacopoeia,”  was  used  as  a  fomentation  for  a  young  man  who 
was  infected  with  the  itch,  for  which  tobacco  had  been  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  ;  the  application  was  made  from  head  to  foot.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes  after  this  operation  sickness  came  on,  and,  soon  after, 
headache,  vertigo,  stupor,  and  universal  debility,  and  his  sufferings  were 
very  severe,  and  evidently,  had  not  proper  means  been  taken,  he  would 
have  been  poisoned.  A  countryman  and  his  wife  applied  an  infusion  of 
tobacco  to  their  skins,  for  the  cure  of  the  same  disease  ;  in  less  than  an 
hour,  they  felt  as  if  they  were  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquor  ;  this 
sensation  was  very  speedily  followed  by  violent  head-ache,  dry  hot  skin, 
excessive  vomiting  and  purging,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  considerable  dyspnoea;  these  swnptoms  continued  so  long  as 

the  solution  of  tobacco  remained  on  the  skin,  which  was  removed  bv  the 
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warm  bath. 

I  have  frequently  been  called  to  children,  writhing  in  horrid  convulsions, 
from  having  had  the  decoction  of  tobacco  applied  for  the  itch  and  scald 
head,  and  I  have  always  experienced  great  difficulty  in  restoring  them  ; 
three  instances  in  my  own  recollection  were  attended  by  fatal  results. 

The  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  whether  they  be  in  the  entire  state,  or 
reduced  to  powder,  as  we  commonly  find  them  in  commerce,  are  endued 
with  the  most  poisonous  energetic  powers,  and  life  has  been  extinguished 
by  a  few  grains  of  snuff  taken  into  the  stomach.  Of  this,  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  instances  on  record  is  the  death  of  the  celebrated 


Santeuil,  into  whose  glass  of  wine  a  small  quantity  of  Spanish  snuff  was 
dropped  by  some  of  his  companions,  at  a  dinner  party.  He  was  seized  with 
most  excruciating  pain,  and  violent  vomiting,  which  not  being  sufficient  to 
clear  his  Stomach,  he  died  in  the  most  agonising  suffering.  It  is  said  that 
thenegro  women,  in  the  West  India  islands,  place  a  small  quantityof  tobacco, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  under  the  thumb  nail,  and  that  they  contrive  to 
drop  it  into  a  liquid,  when  they  offer  drink,  and  thus  produce  death.  The 
symptoms  which  are  induced  are  the  most  depressing  state  of  nausea, 
vomiting,  cold  sweats,  giddiness,  fainting,  and  one  symptom  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  this  poison  of  the  nightshade  tribe,  a  general 
tremor  of  the  whole  body,  succeeded  by  convulsions,  which  generally 
terminate  in  death. 

The  objections  against  smoking  are  surely  worth  serious  consideration. 
The  following  announcement  is  taken  from  an  American  paper,  published 
in  Massachussets : — “  Died  in  Salem,  Master  James  Berry,  aged  12,  a 
promising  youth,  whose  early  death  was  brought  on  by  the  excessive 
smoking  of  cigars.”  Mr.  Tauseu,  during  his  travels  in  the  United  States, 
saw  an  infant,  not  four  years  old,  the  son  of  a  cigar  maker,  smoking  a 
large  cigar,  made  of  the  strongest  tobacco ;  his  father  said  he  had  acquired 
the  habit  the  year  previous,  and  that  his  custom,  always  of  the  afternoon, 
was  three,  four,  or  more  cigars.  Gmelin  relates  two  instances  of  death 
from  smoking  excessively,  the  one  having  accomplished  seventeen  pipes, 
the  other  nineteeivat  a  sitting.  A  German  author  states,  that,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  one  half  of  the  deaths  occuring  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five,  is  attributable  to  smoking  and  chewing.  The  largest  quantity 
that  has  been  smoked,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  occurred  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  affection  of  the  teeth,  by  Dr.  Buffer,  about  the  year  1600. 
He  directed  a  patient  to  smoke,  without  intermission,  an  ounce  of  the 
herb.  The  man  was  an  habitual  smoker,  and  he  took  twenty-five  pipes 
at  a  sitting.  Extreme  sickness  first  came  on,  then  a  flow  of  saliva,  which 
ran  off  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts,  and  the  pain  gradually  abated. 
Brown  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  a  desperate  remedy,  as  he 
says,  “  that  a  hard  knot  must  be  split  by  a  hard  wredge.” 

I  knew  a  young  man  (married  but  a  short  time)  who  became  so  addicted 
to  smoking,  that  the  daily  average  of  his  consumption  was  twelve  cigars, 
amounting  to  nearly  4,400  in  one  year.  On  being  shown  the  quantity 
consumed  by  him  in  one  year,  he  was  so  struck,  that  he  immediately 
gave  up  the  habit  entirely,  to  the  great  comfort  of  his  wife,  who  had 
become  disgusted  with  him  on  account  of  it. 

Smoking  invites  thirst ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever 
superinduces  an  unnatural  indulgence  in  the  use  of  liquids,  is  itself  ex¬ 
tremely  injurious  to  the  human  system,  even  if  the  liquors  resorted  to  are 
of  an  innocent  description  ;  but  how  seldom  do  cigar  smokers  appease 
their  thirst  by  taking  these  !  On  the  contrary,  they  drink  those  of  the 
most  intoxicating  nature,  which,  aided  by  the  loss  of  the  salival  fluid,  and 
the  habitual  application  of  the  narcotic  influence  to  the  nervous  system, 
cause  pale  faces  and  emaciated  figures,  such  as  we  see  in  tobacco  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  effects  even  of  the  smell 
of  tobacco.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Howison,  on  a  voyage.  When  the 
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evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  the  master  of  the  schooner  conducted 
him  to  the  cabin,  which  was  almost  full  of  large  packages,  and,  pointing 
out  where  he  was  to  sleep,  left  him  alone.  He  felt  a  heavy  suffocation, 
but  did  not  examine  the  contents  of  the  bales,  and  immediately  went  to 
bed,  soon  afterwards  he  was  harrassed  by  wild  and  frightful  dreams,  and 
suddenly  awoke  about  midnight,  bathed  in  a  cold  dew,  and  totally  unable  to 
speak  or  move ;  however,  he  knew'  perfectly  well  where  he  was,  and 
recollected  every  thing  that  had  occurred  during  the  day,  only  he  could 
not  make  any  bodily  effort  whatever,  and  tried  in  vain  to  get  up,  or  even 
change  his  position.  The  watch  on  deck  struck  four  bells,  and  he 
counted  them,  though  he  did  not  hear  the  beats,  but  received  the  vibra¬ 
tion  through  his  body.  About  this  time  a  seaman  came  into  the  cabin 
with  a  light,  and  carried  away  an  hour  glass  that  hung  upon  a  nail,  with¬ 
out  observing  him,  though  he  made  several  efforts  to  attract  his  attention; 
shortly  after  a  pane  in  the  sky-light  was  broken  by  accident,  and  he  saw 
the  fragments  drop  on  the  floor.  These  circumstances  actually  occurred, 
as  he  found  on  inquiry  the  next  dav,  and  he  mentioned  them  to  prove 
that  the  sensations  he  describes  were  realities,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
perturbed  dreams.  The  inability  to  move  was  not  accompanied  by  pain 
or  uneasiness,  but  he  felt  as  if  the  principle  of  life  had  departed  from  his 
frame;  at  length  he  became  totally  insensible,  and  continued  so  until  an 
increase  of  wind  made  the  sea  a  little  rough,  which  caused  the  vessel  to 
roll.  The  motion  had  the  effect  of  awakening  him  from  his  trance,  and 
he  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  get  up,  and  go  on  deck.  His  memory 
w'as  totally  lost,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  had  no  idea  connected 
with  any  thing  that  was  not  present  before  him.  He  knew  that  he  w’as  in 
a  ship,  but  nothing  more.  While  in  this  state  he  observed  a  man  drawing 
water  from  the  sea  in  buckets,  and  requested  him  to  pour  one  on  his  head; 
after  some  hesitation  the  man-  did  so,  and  all  his  faculties  were  immedi¬ 
ately  restored,  and  he  acquired  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  a  vast  variety  of 
ideas  and  events  which  appeared  to  have  passed  through  his  mind  and 
occupied  him  during  the  time  of  his  supposed  insensibility.  All  this 
singular  derangement  had  arisen  from  a  copious  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  for,  on  examining  the  cabin,  he  found  that  the  piles  of  pack¬ 
ages  consisted  of  that  narcotic  plant,  and  that  quantities  of  it  even  lay 
under  his  bed  ;  in  short,  that  the  sloop  contained  nothing  else  It  has 
been  stated,  that  the  odour  and  the  particles  from  the  tobacco  produce, 
amongst  the  workmen  in  snuff  manufactories,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  and 
ophthalmia. 

Of  the  fatal  effects,  within  a  very  short  time,  of  using  large  quantities, 
there  are  many  cases  on  record.  Dr.  Grahl,  of  Hamburgh,  narrates  an 
instance  where  death  occurred  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  dreadful 
convulsions  and  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  a  female,  who  merely 
suffered  from  indigestion  and  costivenesss,  following  the  recommendation 
of  a  woman  who  advised  her  to  boil  an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  water  for 
fifteen  minutes  ;  and  the  ‘‘Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale”  contains  a  case  of 
apparent  intoxication,  and  rapid  death  succeeding  a  decoction  of  two 
ounces. 

The  smoke  has  likewise  produced  bad  effects  when  injected.  Dr.  Paris* 
tells  us,  that  he  witnessed  a  lamentable  instance  of  effects,  where  a  patient 
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had  been  exhausted  by  previous  suffering’ :  a  medical  practitioner,  after 
repeated  trials  to  reduce  a  strangulated  hernia,  injected  an  infusion  of 
tobacco,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  the  patient  in  a  carriage  to  West¬ 
minster  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation,  but  the 
unfortunate  man  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  record  fatal  cases  from  its  in¬ 
judicious  use  ;  the  latter  surgeon,  speaking  of  a  case  of  hernia,  says, — - 
“  The  patient’s  strength  held  up  until  the  tobacco  glyster  was  administered 
to  him,  after  which  he  very  suddenly  fell  low  and  sank.”  Fuller  gives  us 
an  instance  of  death  by  an  enema  of  tobacco,  infused  in  sack,  for  cholic  : — • 
“  Mr.  Obeston,  he  fell  presently  into  horrid  burning  pain,  convulsions, 
faintings,  and  so  perished  miserably  upon  the  spot,  as  it  were  all  in 
flames.”  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  is  to  be 
found  a  case  of  convulsions  and  death,  an  hour  or  two  after  the  injection 
of  two  drachms  of  tobacco,  infused  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  A  single 
drachm,  the  same  proportion  as  that  to  which  I  have  directed  your  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  formula  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  proved  fatal  in  the  case  of  a 
female,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  “  Acta  Helvetica”  for  1762. 

The  legitimate  use  of  tobacco  is  as  a  medicine,  and,  as  such,  let  us 
briefly  examine  its  merit.  Even  as  a  medicine,  it  has  frequently  been 
followed  by  fatal  results,  by  being  applied  injudiciously.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  of  use  in  various  affections  of  the  skin,  when  carefully  exhi¬ 
bited,  but  the  fatal  cases  I  have  recorded  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
none  but  a  medical  man  should  advise  when  and  how  it  should  be  used. 
It  has  been  given  extensively  in  Epilepsy,  but  although  some  cases  for  a 
short  time  put  on  favourable  appearances,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  look  upon 
it  too  much  as  a  general  cause  of  that  fearful  disease,  to  recommend  it  in 
the  cure  of  it.  It  has  been  frequently  effective  in  worms,  particularly  the 
tape  worm ,  on  the  principle  that  it  rapidly  proves  fatal  to  many  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals.  In  spasms,  colic,  &c.,  the  infusion  and  smoke 
of  this  herb  have,  in  some  cases  been  attended  with  success.  In  locked- 
jaw  it  has  been  given  with  advantage,  and  has  been  strongly  advised  in 
hydrophobia,  in  which,  however,  its  success  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  it 
a  character.  By  some  it  has  been  used  in  dropsy  ;  and,  when  the  plague 
raged  in  London,  Dr.  Mead  and  others  tried  to  preach  up  its  powers  as  a 
preventive  to  that  fatal  malady,  but  the  celebrated  Dr.  .Russel  found, 
after  the  most  rigid  enquiries,  that  smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco  in 
Aleppo,  where  its  ravages  were  very  destructive,  were  just  as  liable  to  its 
attack,  and  as  few  of  that  class  as  of  any  other  recovered.  As  a  cosmetic 
perhaps  tobacco  is  best  known :  the  Balm  of  Columbia,  of  which  it  forms 
the  base,  is  spoken  highly  of  in  making  the  hair  grow  where  it  had  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and,  though  its  powers  cannot  be  said  to  equal  Rowland’s 
Kalydor,  or  Atkinson’s  Bear’s  Grease,  the  latter  of  which,  in  a  few  rub¬ 
bings,  converted  a  deal  box  into  a  hair  trunk,  yet,  as  a  cosmetic,  tobacco 
will  stand  the  test  of  examination. 

Such  are  briefly  the  medicinal  effects  of  tobacco  ;  it  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  follow  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  medical  authors  on  this  part  of  our 
subject.  What  has  been  advanced  may  be  relied  on  ;  to  go  further  would 
lead  us  into  uncertainty,  if  not  error. 

Such  then  are  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  man,  when  used  injudiciously  as 
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a  luxury,  or  judiciously  as  a  medicine.  We  will  now  briefly  examine  its 
effects  on  the  lower  order  of  animals.  I  have  already  said,  in  a  quotation 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Rees,  that  the  chemical  oil  of  tobacco,  when  given 
to  a  cat,  only  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  drops,  would  kill  it  in  the  space 
of  a  minute.  A  weak  infusion  of  tobacco  is  often  used  by  gardeners,  and 
found  very  destructive  to  worms,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  choice  flower 
beds.  It  is  used  by  dog-fanciers  to  destroy  the  mange,  a  disease  caused 
by  a  small  insect  infesting  the  skin ;  it  is  found  useful  in  killing  the  bug 
infesting  the  furniture  of  bed-rooms.  The  Hottentots  are  in  the  habit  of 
killing  the  tribe  of  snakes  by  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  placed  in  their 
mouths  from  the  end  of  their  pipes.  The  effect  is  described  as  instan¬ 
taneous  as  an  electric  shock,  the  snakes  untwist  themselves,  then,  with 
a  short  convulsion,  expire ;  after  death,  these  snakes  are  hard  and  stiff, 
like  a  stick. 

It  appears,  from  Mr.  Brodie’s  experiments,  that  the  oil  of  tobacco 
operates  very  differently  from  the  infusion.  The  former  acts  instantly  on 
the  heart,  suspending  its  action,  even  while  the  animal  continues  to 
inspire,  and  destroys  life  by  producing  syncope  ;  the  latter  appears  to 
operate  solelv  on  the  brain,  leaving  the  circulation  unaffected.  Having 
made  these  remarks  on  its  effects  on  animals  as  well  as  man,  I  shall,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  exhibit  a  fact  or  two,  in  proof  of  the  asser¬ 
tions  just  made,  on  the  animals  before  us. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  its  use, 
there  are  four  methods  which  the  lovers  of  tobacco  indulge  in,  for  the  sake 
of  deriving  from  it  those  advantages  which  they  imagine  it  to  possess,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  we  should  now  consider  as  connected  with  the  health 
of  individuals  and  the  general  welfare  of  society ;  these  are  smoking,  snuff¬ 
ing,  chewing,  and  plugging  the  nostrils ;  each  of  them  have  their  advo¬ 
cates,  and  also  their  enemies. 

Smoking  is  the  most  general  custom,  and,  though  highly  injurious,  and 
unattended  with  those  benefits  its  votaries,  in  their  enthusiasm,  have 
bestowed  upon  it,  yet,  in  comparison  with  chewing,  snuffing,  and  plugging, 
is  the  least  injurious.  Men  of  the  highest  literary  attainments  have 
indulged  their  fancies  by  praising  smoking.  The  great  Lord  Bacon, 
although  he  was  obliged  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  his  master,  .Tames  I. 
yet  in  secret  he  eulogised  the  practice  of  smoking.  I  have  heard  of  min¬ 
isters  of  religion  who  could  not  arrange  their  ideas  for  sermons  unless 
assisted  by  smoking,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  conversion 
of  sinners  into  saints  must  depend  on  the  fumes  of  tobacco  the  progress 
of  their  efforts  would  be  very  slow.  Persons  inclined  to  indulge  in  smoking 
will  allow  any  trifling  excuse  to  stand  against  the  best  grounded  argu¬ 
ments.  The  half  consent  of  a  medical  man,  who  has  not  the  hardihood 
to  deny  indulgences  to  his  patient, — the  recommendation  of  any  dirty 
habituated  old  smoker — the  slightest  pain  in  the  head,  or  eructation  of  wind 
from  the  stomach,  for  which  there  are  a  thousand  better  remedies, — all  or 
any  of  these  is  sufficient  for  him  to  adopt  the  dirty  practice  in  defiance  of 
the  best  proofs  to  the  contrary  ;  once  led  away,  one  bad  habit  leads  to 
another,  until  he  or  she  becomes  a  disgrace  to  society.  A  very  eccentric 
surgeon  that  resided  near  Manchester,  (now  dead)  was  applied  to  by  a  dirty 
old  woman,  who  smelled  strongly  of  gin,  and  had  a  short  black  pipe  in  her 
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mouth,  to  be  cured  of  the  wind  on  her  stomach ;  and,  whilst  telling  her 
tale,  she  drew  forth  a  tin  box,  worn  very  bright,  and  took  an  enormous 
pinch  of  snuff ;  the  medical  gentleman  was  so  disgusted  with  his  applicant, 
that  he  told  her,  disease  arising  from  one  bad  habit  might  possibly  be 
cured  by  knocking  the  cause  on  the  head,  but,  in  her  case,  there  was  no 
chance,  her  bad  habits  were  so  numerous,  the  only  thing  he  thought  she 
could  do,  was  to  adopt  another  to  complete  the  list,  which  was  chewing. 
Some  individuals  assert  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  aged  and  habituated 
smokers  to  give  up  the  custom  suddenly,  but  what  is  the  fact — thousands 
of  aged  persons,  long  accustomed  to  smoking,  are  annually  sent  to  our 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  where  they  are  suddenly  deprived  of 
tobacco,  and  yet  no  bad  consequences  ensue ;  they  return  to  society,  after 
their  period  of  confinement,  improved  in  appearance,  and  evidently  better 
in  health.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  any  great  good  can  be  produced  by 
smoking.  The  fumes  of  the  tobacco  are  merely  sucked  into  the  mouth, 
and  then  puffed  out  again,  either  the  same  way,  or  through  the  nostrils. 
During  the  act  of  smoking,  the  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  is 
as  effectually  shut  against  the  smoke  as  it  possibly  can  be,  so  that  it  really 
is  not  taken  into  the  stomach,  to  exert  the  powers  so  wonderful  as  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  “  If  this  is  the  case,”  the  smoker  says ,  et  it  can  do 
no  harm,  if  it  does  no  good” ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  does 
effect  the  injury  complained  of.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  that  man 
ought  to  breathe  the  purest  atmosphere  he  can,  otherwise  he  is  liable  to 
very  many  and  serious  diseases.  Now,  we  all  know  that,  in  large  towns, 
the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  bad  without  making  it  worse  by  tobacco 
smoke ;  and  who  ever  went  into  the  smoking  room  of  an  inn  or  common 
pof-house,  and  could  say  such  an  atmosphere  was  fit  to  breathe.  Now  the 
smoker  is  constantly  in  a  depreciated  atmosphere.  The  saliva  secreted 
from  the  glands  within  the  mouth,  which  ought  to  be  pure  and  unadulter¬ 
ated,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  food  for  the  formation  of  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  is,  on  the  contrary,  impregnated  strongly  with  tobacco, 
and  secreted  in  too  large  quantities,  and,  by  this  means,  drains  the  system 
of  its  strength,  brings  on  that  very  indigestion  it  is  recommended  to  cure, 
and  thus  silently,  slowly,  but  no  less  certainly,  undermines  the  strongest 
constitution,  and  produces  that  sallow,  emaciated,  and  cadaverous  class  of 
society,  exemplified  by  smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco.  Smokers  obtain 
the  same  effects  from  this  herb  as  from  spirituous  liquors, — it  is,  in  fact, 
an  inebriating  object,  and,  if  drunkenness  be  a  sin,  smokers  are  really  and 
truly  drunkards  ;  *  but  neither  startling  facts  nor  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
will  ever  suppress  it  entirely, — even  the  summary  method  of  the  Sultan 
Amurath  failed.  It  can,  however,  be  justified  only  as  a  very  temporary 
gratification,  while  its  attendant  evils  are  great  and  numerous  ;  polluting 

*  Since  last  week,  I  was  met  by  three  working  men,  who  recognised  me  as  having  lectured  on 
Tobacco.  One  asked  me  how  I  could  make  the  assertion  that  man  was  not  intended  for  smoking, 
when  the  fact  was  he  did  smoke,  and  it  must  be  intended  for  him  to  do.  I  told  him  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  a  bricklayer  asking  such  a  question,  as  he  must  be  aware,  if  a  man  had  been  intended  for 
such  a  habit,  there  would  have  been  a  flue  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  and,  if  he  could  shew  me  a  flue, 
I  would  retract  my  assertion. 

Two  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  agreed  to  go  to  Liverpool  together  on  business,  and  return 
the  following  day.  On  starting,  one  agreed  to  pay  railway  expences  if  the  other  would  provide  cigars 
during  the  journey.  The  cigar  payer  had  within  one  shilling  of  the  expences  of  the  other  for  tra¬ 
velling  by  railway  !  Only  fancy  two,  called  gentlemen,  smoking  one  pound’s  worth  of  cigars  in 
two  days,  to  the  injury  of  their  constitutions ,  and  deprivation  of  family  comforts. 
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the  breath,  blackening  the  teeth,  wasting  the  sali\a,  injuring  the  complex¬ 
ion,  producing  indigestion,  emaciation,  and  a  host  of  nervous  disorders ;  the 
stomach  becomes  much  deranged ;  the  scene  is  often  wound  up  by  death 
from  apoplexy.  So  fashionable  is  this  habit  become,  that  boys  of  very 
tender  years  are  often  met  in  the  street  with  cigars,  apeing  the  absurdities 
of  those  of  older  growth. 

Smoking  has  not  the  recommendation  of  sociality,  such  indulgers  being 
very  taciturn,  and  scarcely  ever  speak  but  in  monosyllables,  so  that  a 
reporter  need  not  hurry  himself  in  setting  down  their  speeches.  If  the 
smoker  has  a  very  fertile  imagination,  he  may,  as  the  influence  of  the 
narcotic  begins  to  work,  people  the  curling  smoke  above  his  head  with 
objects  of  imagination,  till  his  senses  are  sealed  in  forgetfulness.  Such 
is  the  species  of  intoxication  connected  with  smoking,  and  the  only  plea¬ 
sure  it  gives,  and  for  which  much  pain  must  follow.* 

SNUFFING 

Is  a  degree  worse  than  smoking  ;  in  addition  to  the  adulterations  already 
mentioned  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  it  requires  more  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  snuff.  It  is  made  to  undergo  various  adulterations  ;  salt  is  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  give  it  pungency  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  urine  is  also  added  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  which  it  contains.  Glass,  finely  powdered,  is  also  employed, 
to  give  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony,  and  to  stimulate  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nostrils,  and  this,  by  some  manufacturers,  is  very  extensively 
used,  particularly  in  the  Welsh  snuffs.  It  is  very  much  upon  the  leaf 
being  gathered  in  its  proper  state,  and  upon  the  fermentation  which  it  un¬ 
dergoes,  that  the  real  quality  of  the  snuff  depends,  however  much  it  may 
be  heightened  by  various  aromatics  ;  thus,  the  superiority  of  the  Macauba 
snuff,  of  Martinique,  depends  upon  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  fermen¬ 
tation  which  the  tobacco  undergoes  ;  it  is  slightly  moistened,  during  the 
process,  with  the  best  sugar-cane  juice.  Other  varieties  are  assisted, 
during  fermentation,  by  molasses,  or  by  sugar.  There  is  the  greatest 
nicety  required  in  watching  the  operation,  and  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
high  prices  which  a  good  article  obtains  in  the  European  market ;  but 
almost  every  country  appears  to  have  its  favourite  powder,  and  that  which 
in  one  place  is  very  highly  estimated,  is  totally  disregarded  in  another : 
those  individuals  who  are  habituated  to  the  use  of  any  one,  seldom  derive 
any  gratification  from  the  substitution  of  another. 

The  very  form  of  the  nose  is  a  powerful  argument  against  the  use  of 
snuff ;  had  that  organ  been  intended  to  receive  the  dirty  additions  cram¬ 
med  unnecessarily  into  it,  it  would  have  had  a  different  form,  to  prevent 
the  trouble  of  snuffing,  thrusting,  and  cramming ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
openings  of  the  nose  are  downwards,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
materials  noxious  to  the  system,  and  not  to  take  fresh  ones  in.  As  I  said 
by  the  smoker,  if  you  can  find  a  person  with  the  apertures  of  the  nose 

*  In  the  expressive  language  of  our  friend  Hocking,  “  If  I  had  a  monkey  that  smoked,  I  would 
give  him  notice  to  quit," 

If  ever  the  inhabitants  petition  for  the  law  to  be  rigidly  enforced  for  manufacturers  to  consume 
their  own  smoke,  I  hope  they  will  include  smokers  of  tobacco,  that  nuisance  being  far  more  disa¬ 
greeable  and  more  injurious  than  that  of  factory  chimneys.  Yes,  only  let  them  consume  their  own 
smoke,  and  we  shall  be  soon  quit  of  the  nuisance. 
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turned  upwards,  I  shall  admit  it  probable  such  a  person’s  conformation 
favoured  the  habit  of  snuffing. 

Snuffing  is  a  more  sociable  custom.  It  has  been  considered  on  the 
Continent  as  an  easy  and  gentlemanly  mode  of  introducing  yourself  to  a 
stranger.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  physician,  as  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity,  when  asked  a  question  which  requires  momen¬ 
tary  thought,  to  deliberate  during  the  operation  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
and,  on  this  account,  it  is  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Ratcliffe 
to  his  brethren.  It  fills  up  some  vacant  time,  and  somebody  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  calculating  how  many  hours  in  the  week,  how  many  days  in 
the  year,  are  occupied  by  inveterate  snuff  takers,  which  cannot  be  less  than 
a  certain  number  of  seconds  employed  at  each  pinch.  It  is  useful  in  keep¬ 
ing  those  who  are  inclined  to  fall  asleep  awake.  By  some  it  is  said  to  increase 
the  mental  powers,  by  others  to  diminish  them.  The  great  Frederick,  of 
Prussia,  had  his  pockets  lined  with  tin  to  retain  it,  and  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  filled.  Those  whose  intellects  are  disordered,  covet  it  with  the  most 
remarkable  anxiety,  and  are  said  to  form  a  personal  attachment  to  a  donor.* 
The  objections  raised  to  it  are,  that  it  is  an  unseemly  habit,  that  the  linen 
becomes  soiled  by  it,  and  the  person  almost  impregnated  with  the  odour ; 
even  the  apartments  are  rendered  unclean,  and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  particles  which  are  deleterious  to  some  persons.  It  vitiates  the  organs 
of  smell,  it  taints  the  breath,  affects  the  sight,  the  respiration,  and  the 
digestion.  If  the  stimulus  be  too  severe  it  dilates  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostril,  or  it  stimulates  it  into  too  great  a  secretion,  and  it  is  a 
habit  which  “  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.” 

The  following  is  the  calculation  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  :  every  profes¬ 
sed,  inveterate,  and  incurable  snuff  taker,  at  a  moderate  computation,  takes 
one  pinch  every  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony 
of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  incidental  circumstances,  con¬ 
sumes  a  minute  and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten, 
allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff  taker’s  day,  ( and  he  always  begins  early 
and  keeps  it  up  late )  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out 
of  every  day,  or  one  day  out  of  ten.  One  day  out  of  ten  amounts  to 
thirty-six  and  a  half  days  in  the  year, — hence,  if  we  suppose  the  practice 
of  forty  year’s  standing,  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff  taker’s  life  will  be 
dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  in  blowing  it.  The  expence 
of  snuff,  boxes,  and  extra  handkerchiefs,  is  another  consideration,  shewing 
as  great  an  encroachment  on  his  means  as  his  time.  The  time  and 
money  lost  to  society,  if  properly  applied,  would  furnish  a  fund  sufficient 
tp  defray  the  national  debt. 

It  is  generally  allowed  the  disease  which  terminated  the  life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Buonaparte  was  brought  on  by  excessive  snuffing.  The  strong  inspi¬ 
rations  required  to  take  snuff  have  caused  small  particles  of  the  noxious 
poison  to  get  on  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  produce  results  similar  to  that 
of  Santeuil,  whose  death  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Snuff  keeps  many  of  the  females  (engaged  in  lace- making,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newport  Pagnell,)  under  the  continued  influence  of 
hysteria,  and  gives  them  an  early  stamp  of  age  ;  at  thirty  a  snuff-taker  looks 
as  if  forty  years  old.  It  is  the  sole  cause  of  a  variety  of  dyspepsia,  of 

*  Snuff-takers  form  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  all  lunatic  asylums, 
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which  I  have  witnessed  a  vast  number  of  instances,  the  symptoms  being  a 
painful  sensation  of  weight  at  the  stomach ;  of  a  hard,  undigested  sub¬ 
stance  pressing,  as  it  were,  upon  a  tender  part  of  the  stomach,  which  sen¬ 
sation  is  for  the  time  relieved  by  taking  food ;  remarkable  depression  of 
spirits,  every  thing  seen  through  a  medium  of  gloom  and  distrust,  and 
tremors  of  the  nerves.  Upon  an  accidental  interruption  of  snuff-taking  for 
a  few  day,  the  pains  do  not  occur ;  upon  a  return  to  snuff,  the  pains  return. 

The  celebrated  Legh  Hunt,  speaking  of  snuffing,  says,  “  It  is  an  odd 
custom ;  if  we  were  to  come  suddenly  upon  it  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
would  make  us  split  with  laughing.  A  grave  gentleman  takes  a  little 
casket  out  of  his  pocket,  puts  a  finger  and  thumb  in,  brings  away  a  pinch 
of  a  sort  of  powder,  and  then,  with  the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  he 
was  doing  one  of  the  most  important  actions  of  his  )ife,  proceeds  to  thrust, 
and  keeps  thrusting  it,  at  his  nose !  after  which  he  shakes  his  head,  or 
his  waistcoat,  or  his  nose,  or  all  three,  in  the  6tyle  of  a  man  who  has  done 
his  duty,  and  satisfied  the  most  serious  claims  of  his  well-being. 

“  Some  take  it  by  fits  and  starts,  and  get  over  the  thing  quickly ;  these 
are  epigrammatic  snuff-takers,  who  come  to  the  point  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  to  whom  pungency  is  every  thing.  Such  use  a  sharp  severe  snuff, — 
a  sort  of  essence  of  pin  points ;  others  are  all  urbanity,  and  polished  de¬ 
meanor,  and  offer  the  box  around  them  as  much  out  of  dignity  as  benevo¬ 
lence.  Some  take  it  irritably,  others  bashfully,  others  in  a  manner  as  dry 
as  the  snuff  itself,  generally  with  an  economy;  others  with  a  luxuriance  of 
gesture  and  a  lavishness  of  supply  that  announces  a  moister  article,  and 
sheds  its  superfluous  honours  over  neck-cloth  and  coat.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
was  of  this  kind,  which  he  tpok  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  lieu  of  a 
box.  There  is  yet  another  species  of  snuffer,  who  performs  the  operation 
in  a  style  of  potent  and  elaborate  preparation,  ending  with  a  sudden 
activity  ;  small,  round,  and  fat  people  sometimes  attempt  it.  He  first  puts 
his  head  on  one  side,  then  stretches  forth  his  arm,  with  pinch  in  hand, — 
then  brings  round  his  hand,  as  a  snuff-taking  elephant  might  his  trunk, — 
and  finally  shakes  snuff,  head,  and  nose  together,  in  a  sudden  vehemence 
of  convulsion.  His  eyebrows  all  the  while  are  lifted  up,  as  if  to  make  the 
more  room  for  the  onset ;  and,  when  he  has  ended,  he  draws  himself  back 
to  his  perpendicular,  and  generally  proclaims  the  victory  he  has  won  over 
the  insipidity  of  the  previous  moment,  hy  a  sniff  and  a  great  ‘  bah  !  ’  ” 

Seriously,  however,  snuffing  has  a  strong  tendency  to  encourage  a  de¬ 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  giving  rise  to  apoplexy,  and,  on  this 
account,  plethoric  subjects  should  never  indulge  in  such  habits.  If  it 
were  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience,  the  black  loathsome  discharge 
from  the  nose,  the  inflamed  appearance  of  the  nose,  the  soiled  clothes  and 
linen,  the  expence,  and  generally  disagreeable  feature  of  a  snuffer,  ought  to 
deter  every  person  from  it.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  too,  that  you  are, 
constantly  in  danger  of  exciting  inflammation  in  the  membranes  of  the 
nose,  situated  within  the  1 6th  part  of  an  inch  of  the  brain  itself,  where 
the  slightest  inflammatory  action  often  proves  fatal. 

CHEWING. 

~  If  smoking  and  snuffing  are  attended  with  such  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences,  what  must  we  consider  chewing  ?  This  is  the  worst  manner 
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for  the  health  in  which  tobacco  can  be  used.  The  waste  of  saliva  k 
greater  than  in  smoking,  and  the  derangements  of  the  digestive  organs 
proportionably  severe.  All  confirmed  qjaewers  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  long  standing  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Plugging  the  nos¬ 
trils  with  a  roll  of  pigtail-tobacco  is  practised  in  some  parts ;  fortunately 
this  consummation  of  filthiness  is  not  very  prevalent  in  this  country; 
but  from  the  rapid  strides  already  observed  in  smoking,  chewing  and 
snuffing,  plugging  may  yet  become  as  fashionable  as  it  is  now  for  mere 
children,  and  not  less  foolish,  but  more  matured  beings,  to  exhibit  their 
cigar,  pipe,  snuff-box,  or  quid.  Those  who  have  an  inordinate  liking  for 
tobacco,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  drunkards,  and  vice  versa .  Tobacco  is 
closely  allied  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and  its  votaries  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  drunkards ;  at  least  it  produces  the  same  effects  of 
inebriety,  and  is  attended  by  the  same  fearful  results.  Can  any  man 
justify  himself  in  the  use  of  this  poisonous  plant,  in  opposition  to  the 
evidence  I  have  brought  before  you.  Will  he  still  willingly  be  a  slave  to 
his  pipe,  box,  and  quid?  To  what  does  this  evidence  amount?  That 
tobacco  is  an  active  poison — that  its  use  is  productive  of  the  most  distres¬ 
sing  and  fatal  diseases.  As  a  medicine,  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  very 
seldom  necessary.  That,  when  used,  its  effects  are  so  very  uncertain  and 
dangerous,  that  none  but  medical  men  should  superintend  its  use.  Thus, 
you  will  perceive,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  make  our  well-known 
and  most  deadly  poisons  articles  of  common  use,  as  to  persevere  in  the 
abuse  of  a  plant,  which,  when  understood,  is  equally  dangerous  with  any 
of  them. 

It  is  true  the  injury  on  the  constitution  of  man,  by  the  common  mode 
of  using  it,  is  not  perceived  at  once ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
lovers  of  tobacco  of  its  bad  tendency.  But  a  series  of  complicated  chro¬ 
nic  disorders  creep  on  him  apace,  his  life  becomes  insupportable,  and  he 
sinks  into  a  premature  grave  :  but  to  tell  his  friends  around  his  last  rest¬ 
ing  place,  that  tobacco  had  hastened  the  catastrophe,  they  would  tell  you 
of  some  hard  iron  constitution  who  had  smoked  all  his  life,  and  lived  to  a 
very  old  age.  The  very  individual  quoted,  however,  is  often  a  walking 
mass  of  chronic  disease,  a  magazine  of  filth,  and  a  fac  simile  of  human 
wretchedness,  a  sallow  cadaverous  countenance  with  scarce  a  ray  of  hope 
imprinted  upon  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  man  from 
rushing  to  his  own  destruction — the  laws  of  God  require  it  from  every 
one  of  us.  Then  not  only  shun  tobacco  yourselves,  but  instil  that  doc¬ 
trine  into  others ;  for  rest  assured,  should  the  constitution  hold  up  even 
against  this  evil,  the  drinking  system ,  to  which  it  leads,  is  sure  to  put  the 
last  nail  into  the  coffin,  and,  whilst  life  exists,  look  at  the  ruinous  effects 
of  tobacco  in  producing  idleness,  and  neglect  of  every  sacred  duty  imposed 
upon  us,  by  the  benumbing,  grovelling,  stupid,  slavish  condition  in  which 
it  places  us,  in  having  us  in  the  high  road  in  search  of  further  excite¬ 
ments,  such  as  ardent  spirits,  and  the  like. 

Governor  Sullivan  declares  “  that  tobacco  excites  a  demand  for  a 
strongly  stimulating  beverage,  to  supply  the  waste  of  secretions  caused  by 
its  use ;  thus  the  walking  tobacco  consumer  begins  with  smoking,  but 
dies  a  sot !  ” 

Dr.  Rush  states  “  that  smoking  and  chewing  render  simple  fluids  in- 
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sipid  to  the  taste,  hence  the  anxiety  to  have  the  strongest  spirits  ;  by  this 
alone,  brandy,  which  formerly  was  rarely  used,  is  now  the  most  common 
drink  of  cigar  smokers.”  But  we  are  told  many  smoke,  chew,  and  snuff, 
without  being  sots.  There  may  be  many,  but  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  consumers,  they  are  but  very  few.  I  dare  assert,  if  a  person  tells 
me  that  he  has  smoked,  snuffed,  or  chewed  long,  that ,  if  he  is  not  a 
drinker ,  he  soon  will  he,  and  I  dare  be  bound  by  that  assertion ;  in  95 
cases  out  of  the  100,  I  am  right. 

I  have  already  proved  this  disgusting  custom  a  source  of  great  mor¬ 
tality.  I  cannot  conceive  the  public  would  be  so  mad  in  its  use,  only 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  dangerous,  and  may  be  of  use  for 
some  fancied  or  real  disease  they  may  labour  under.  So  insidious  are  the 
effects  of  this  plant,  and  so  insensible  have  the  community  been  to  its 
dangers,  that  very  few  have  regarded  the  use  of  tobacco  as  the  cause  of 
swelling  the  bills  of  mortality.  But,  however  startling,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  that  vast  multitudes  are  carried  to  the  grave  every  year  by  it 
alone ! 

Dr.  Salmon  says  “  more  people  have  died  of  apoplexy,  since  the  use 
of  snuff,  in  one  year,  than  have  died  of  that  disease  in  a  hundred  years 
before.”  Almost  every  one  I  have  known  die  of  late  of  that  dreadful 
disease,  were  inveterate  snuffers.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  Wh'at 
can  be  done  ?  What  must  be  done  ?  If  this  manufactured  narcotic  be  of 
recent  origin ;  if  it  be  ruinous  to  the  health,  constitution,  and  intellect, 
if  it  occasions  an  amazing  waste  of  property,  a  multitude  of  deaths,  and 
eternal  ruin  to  many  precious  souls  ;  if  it  do  no  good,  and  there  be  no 
apology  for  using  it,  which  vyill  bear  examination;  then  something  ought 
to  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately.  And  only  one  thing 
need  be  done.  And  that  can  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  It  is 
this  : — tobacco  can  be  abandoned.  And  if  moral  influence  enough  can  be 
enlisted,  it  will  be  abandoned.  Half  measures,  that  is  moderate  use  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  would  be  as  useless  in  banishing  the  evil,  as  moderate 
drinking  that  of  the  drinking  system.  No !  nothing  but  an  entire 
disuse  of  the  dirty  weed,  rendered  still  more  filthy  bv  the  cupidity  and 
avarice  of  our  own  species,  can  ever  annihilate  this  wretched  incubus  that 
hangs  on  society  to  such  an  extent. 

These  habits  are  useless.  To  the  consumer  no  benefit  results ;  but 
much  disease,  sorrow,  and  pain.  It  is  perfectly  contradictory  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  gentleman — renders  every  person  pitiably  ludicrous — entails 
upon  man  bad  habits,  and  is  only  taken,  not  for  its  usefulness  or  good 
qualities,  but  because  a  vitiated  appetite  has  taken  a  fancy  to  it ;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  called  fashionable. 

They  are  expensive  habits,  A  very  common  smoker  will  expend 
£2  or  £3.  per  annum.  An  average  of  three  or  four  cigars  a  day,  amounts 
to  £10  or  £12.  per  annum.  And  all  this  goes  for  smoke  and  spittle. 
Men  preach  and  talk  of  benevolence  and  charity,  but  expend  more  in 
smoking  and  snuffing  every  year  than  in  either  of  the  foregoing  praise¬ 
worthy  objects. 

They  are  growing  habits.  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  man 
that,  the  habit  once  begun,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  extent,  but  with  the 
termination  of  life. 
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It  is  an  offensive  habit .  Its  vulgarity  will  never  be  denied  by  any 
reflecting*  person ;  but  is  it  not  offensive  to  the  eye  and  nose  to  see  school 
boys,  and  almost  every  dirty  boy  in  the  street,  sport  a  cigar?  Poor,  silly, 
ignorant  things,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  they  ape  those  equally  foolish 
of  maturer  growth.  Ladies  that  are  in  a  position  to  speak  their  minds, 
cordially  hate  it.  Every  good  house-keeper  dislikes  to  have  her  rooms 
impregnated  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  indelicate  accom¬ 
paniments  of  smoking  and  chewing  are  an  annoyance  to  every  house.  If 
smokers  and  chewers  only  knew  the  extent  of  their  offensiveness  to 
others,  they  would  soon  give  up  the  practice.  If  they  heard  half  the  re¬ 
marks  made  on  them  behind  their  backs,  by  even  those  whom  they  suppose 
their  best  friends,  they  would  surely  decline  that  which  makes  them  s  o 
offensive,  and  so  very  ridiculous. 

It  is  an  injurious  habit ,  as  I  have  shewn  you  in  almost  every  sentence 
I  have  uttered  on  the  subject,  and,  lastly,  it  is  the  preface  to ,  and  the 
excuse  for  drinking.  It  therefore  becomes  every  parent  not  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  child  from  practising  it,  but  to  avoid  it  himself  How  many 
youths  can  I  recollect  in  my  time  that  thought  themselves  men,  when 
they  could  master  a  cigar  and  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  But 
where  are  they  now  ?  Peopling  the  grave  yard !  or  victims  to  consumptions, 
liver  complaints,  apoplexies,  and  such  like  diseases ;  and  not  a  few  within 
the  walls  of  a  lunatic  hospital. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  appeal  to  your  common  sense,  and  earnestly 
solicit  you  to  assist  in  suppressing  these  filthy  habits,  these  perni¬ 
cious,  these  injurious  customs! — so  basely  grounded,  so  foolishly  re¬ 
ceived,  so  grossly  mistaken  in  the  right  use  thereof.  Tobacco  and  opium 
were  never  intended  by  the  great  architect  of  the  universe  for  that  general 
application  to  which  man,  in  his  proneness  to  adopt  even  the  most 
injurious  customs,  has  applied  them.  Mark  the  evils  they  have  en¬ 
tailed  upon  society,  the  miserable  and  extensive  catalogue  of  diseases, 
added  to  a  list  already  sufficiently  numerous  and  distressing  without  such 
additions.  But  it  is  a  well  admitted  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
diseases  afflicting  man  are  his  own  producing,  by  attaching  himself  to 
what  are  called  luxuries,  which  he  would  be  far  happier  and  far  healthier 
without.  I  have  no  fear  of  opening  the  eyes  of  any  reflective  person  to 
the  evils  I  have  shewn  up.  Those  wilfully  ignorant  I  have  no  hope  of,  till 
dear  bought  experience  convinces  to  the  contrary,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
retract,  when  their  shattered  constitution  is  past  repairing,  when  their 
senses  are  too  blunted  to  receive  outward  impressions,  when  the  whole 
man  is  so  stupified  with  the  fumes,  and  saturated  with  the  juices  of  these 
filthy  narcotic  substances,  disgusting  to  himself  and  doubly  so  to  every 
one  about  him.  The  only  place  likely  for  a  residence  is  within  the  walls 
of  a  lunatic  hospital,  until  the  grave  opens  wide  its  jaws  to  receive  its 
premature  and  diseased  victim.  Have  you  any  regard  to  your  character  ? 
Are  you  sensible  to  being  made  the  butt  and  ridicule  of  your  best  friends  ? 
Are  you  desirous  of  not  being  considered  as  a  nuisance  to  society  ?  Have 
you  no  wish  to  correct  a  depraved  and  unnatural  appetite  for  what  is 
vitally  injuring  you  ?  Will  you  be  a  slave  to  fashionable  fooleries  ?  Will 
you,  knowingly,  spend  so  much  of  your  earnings  in  so  filthy  an  enjoyment, 
to  the  injury  of  your  families  ?  Are  you  willing  to  be  under  the  stigma 
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of  being  an  idle  waster  of  your  time  and  goods  ?  Will  you  indulge 
in  a  habit  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  becoming  more  expen¬ 
sive  every  day  ?  Will  you  be  set  down  as  a  vulgar  and  offensive 
character  ?  As  a  dirty  person.  Will  you,  determinedly,  vitally  injure 
your  health  ?  Will  you  be  lead  tamely  into  the  high  road  of  all  drunk¬ 
ards  ?  Will  you  destroy  your  prospects  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
annihilate  every  means  that  should  ensure  your  happiness  hereafter  ?  If 
such  are  your  wishes — if  these  are  the  characteristics  you  wish  to  be 
known  by — if  this  is  the  regiment  of  evils  you  wish  to  be  identified  with — 
go  on.  Fumigate  yourselves — saturate  yourselves — stuff  your  nostrils — 
be  as,  you  deserve  to  be,  the  scorn,  the  ridicule,  the  contempt  and  utter 
abhorrence  of  every  sensible  person.  But  if  you  see  their  evils,  and  are 
wishful  to  set  a  good  example,  refrain  at  once.  Have  some  regard  for 
the  young,  who  are  so  apt  to  ape  your  habits.  Reform  yourselves  before  you 
preach  to  others.  Grumble  not  at  taxation,  whilst  you  voluntarily  impose 
so  extensive  a  tax  upon  yourselves.  You  plead  for  the  assistance  of  your 
neighbours ,  when  sickness  overtakes  you,  without  ever  considering  how 
much  sickness  you  might  avoid,  by  avoiding  those  things  that  are  a  positive 
injury  to  you.  Begin  your  reform  now — let  no  inducement  stand  in  your 
way  to  a  good  work — make  a  bold,  a  determined  stand,  when  you  will 
secure  not  only  a  happier,  but  a  healthier  life  ;  live  to  a  hale  old  age,  and 
die  respected. 

Hoping  the  observations  I  have  made  may  be  productive  of  some 
good  amongst  you,  I  shall  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  trust- 
uting  your  will  reap  every  advantage,  by  at  once  avoiding  the  means 
which  is  entailing  such  an  amount  of  misery  by  the  way  of  disease, 
and  by  the  filthiness  of  the  habit  render  yourselves  nuisances  to  society, 
and  despised  by  your  best  friends.  Persons  who  thus  live  in  a  constant 
violation  of  nature’s  laws,  cannot  expect  to  be  a  healthy  community. 
They  have  entailed  miseries  upon  themselves  that  are  hard  to  be  borne, 
but  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  rejecting  the  bad  customs  of  society, 
and  retaining  the  good  ;  by  depriving  themselves  of  foolish  and  injurious 
luxuries,  and  thereby  enabling  them  better  to  assist  those  who  are  deprived 
of  even  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life.  Let  it  never  be  told  we 
are  as  a  population  almost  starving  for  footk  whilst  we  are  spending, 
aye ,  millions,  on  such  filthy  useless  articles  as  snuff,  tobacco,  and  opium. 

Voluptuous  man  is  by  superior  faculties  misled, 

Misled  from  pleasure  even  in  quest  of  joy; 

Sated  with  nature’s  boons,  what  thousands  seek, 

What  dishes  tortured  from  their  native  taste 
With  mad  variety,  to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite  1 
Is  this  for  pleasure  ?  Learn  a  juster  taste, 

And  know  that  temperance  is  true  luxury. 


Ellerby  and  Cheetham,  Printers,  1,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester. 
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